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EARLIEST EUCHARISTIC FORMULA' 


§ to the Eucharist, give thanks thus: first in regard to the cup: 

We give Thee thanks, our Father, for the holy vine of David 

Thy son, which Thou hast made known to us through Jesus Thy 
Son. Glory to Thee for all ages. 


And in regard to the broken bread: 


We give Thee thanks, our Father, for the life and knowledge which Thou 
hast made known to us through Jesus Thy Son. Glory to Thee for all ages. 


As this broken bread was scattered on the mountains, and being gathered 
together became one, thus let your Church be gathered together from the 
ends of the earth into Thy kingdom. For Thine is the glory and power 
through Jesus Christ for all ages... . 


But after you are filled give thanks thus: 

We give Thee thanks, holy Father, for Thy holy name which Thou hast 
made to dwell in our hearts, and for the knowledge and faith and death- 
lessness which Thou hast made known to us through Jesus Thy Son. Glory 
to Thee for all ages. 

Thou, Master, Ruler of all, didst create all things for Thy name’s sake, 
and didst give food and drink to men for enjoyment, that they might give 
Thee thanks, but to us Thou didst grant Spiritual food and drink and 
everlasting life through Thy Son. Before all we give Thee thanks for Thou 
art powerful. Glory to Thee for all ages. 


Be mindful, Lord, of Thy Church, deliver her of all evil and perfect her 
in Thy charity, and gather her together from the four winds, sanctified, 
into Thy kingdom which Thou hast prepared for her. For Thine is the 
power and glory for all ages. 

May grace come and may this world pass away. Hosanna to the God of 
David, If anyone is holy, let him approach. If he is not, let him repent. 
Maranatha! (Come, Lord!) Amen. 





‘From the Didaché, written toward the end of the first century. The phrase 
“give thanks’ is the translation of the Greek eucharistein, which here certainly 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY 
III. MATERIAL GOODS AND THE SUPERNATURAL LIFE 


HE breakdown of our civilization today is to a great 
extent the breakdown of the free-for-all scramble 
after the material goods of this world both on the 
part of individuals and on the part of nations. Na- 
tional imperialism was but the outcome of the indi- 

vidualistic race for material possessions; it was the result of the 

dominance of individuals who were powerful enough to bend 
whole nations to the service of their own private pursuits and ends. 

In stating the matter in this way, we are not at all minimizing the 

spiritual causes of the present breakdown, the abandonment of the 

principles of Christ, the wholesale apostasy from spiritual ideals. 

The latter is but the converse side of the picture which we have 

presented in the form of a mad race after the goods of this world. 

We cannot serve both God and mammon. And if we elect to serve 

mammon wholeheartedly we must first abandon God. 

The choice of serving either God or mammon is as old as 
mankind. It presented itself under one aspect to our first parents 
in paradise. They elected to turn their backs on God and serve their 
own selves as apart from God. The alternative was ever before the 
chosen people of Israel, and many are the times when they elected 
to serve mammon to the abandonment of God. The choice lies be- 
fore all of us as it lay at all times before the human elements that 
go to make up the mystical body of Christ while these are still 
here on earth. The Church herself as the embodiment of Christ 
had never to make a decision on the ultimate question, since her 
path had been definitely outlined by her divine Master and Head. 
But from the earliest times on, individual Christians and groups 
were confronted with the problem. And there were at almost all 
periods groups who solved the problem in Manichaean terms by 
considering all contact with matter sinful, since matter was looked 








connotes a Euchasistic, sacrificial thanksgiving. It recalls the fact that the entire 
consecratory prayer of the Sacrifice was formerly a continuous prayer of thanks, 
just as even now the Canon is logically the continuation of the Gratias agamus 
Domino Deo nostro. The phrases in italics were probably acclamations by the 
people. The translation is opportune for the feast of Corpus Christi. 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY 


upon as essentially evil, even as there were others from the days of 
Constantine on, from the first emergence of the Church into public 
recognition and affluence, who pursued and embraced the affluence 
and in doing so betrayed the true soul and heart of Christ’s king- 
dom. At all times there were communities of religious who re- 
nounced the personal possession of material goods. There were 
also groups and individuals who preached the incompatibility of 
Christianity with private possessions, and considered the latter a 
compromise with mammon. They preached communism in the 
very name of Christianity.’ 

In regard to the views of Thomas on the relation of material 
possessions to man, Jacques Maritain makes the following state- 
ment: “‘St. Thomas teaches that to lead a moral life, to develop 
in the life of the virtues, man needs a certain minimum of comfort 
and material security. Such a doctrine signifies that extreme poverty 
is socially, as Leon Bloy and Peguy so clearly perceived, a kind of 
hell; it also signifies that social conditions which expose the ma- 
jority of men to the close risk of committing sin, by requiring a 
kind of heroism from those who desire to fulfil the law of God, 
are conditions which it is a duty in strict justice unceasingly to 
denounce and to strive to change.’” 

St. Thomas says in fact that some possession of material 
goods is necessary as a means, as “‘instrumental,”’ for leading a life 
of virtue. This relation of material goods to man’s spiritual life 
follows from the nature of man as a material-spiritual organism. 
There is in man, because of this nature, a basic need for a certain 
amount of material goods, and hence a strict, inalienable right to 
what is thus needed. So much follows from the fact that the con- 
tinuance and development of the Christ-life in him is dependent 
on the continuance of his physical life. At the same time there fol- 
lows the need of security in this matter for man, the need to be 
free from absorbing worry and fear in regard to obtaining posses- 
sion of the required material good. That follows from the spiritual 





*At the writing of the above paragraphs a pertinent booklet came to hand 
which may be of interest to some readers: Medieval Socialism, by Bede Jarrett, 
O.P. Burnes Oates &% Washbourne, London. 1935. 92 pp. 


“Religion and Culture” in Essays in Order, p. 21. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1931. 
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nature of man, and his consequent obligations as a member of 
Christ. For in order to fulfil his duties as a member of Christ, and 
to devote energy and time to the perfection of the Christ-life in 
him, he must needs be free to do so. And he is not free to do so 
if he must spend all his energies and all his time in a vain effort 
to obtain the minimum material goods required for satisfying the 
basic needs of his physical nature. 

This Christian viewpoint shows forth the high dignity of 
material goods in human life, the positive part they have to play 
in the divine dispensation as instruments for furthering the life 
and the growth of Christ in his members. At the same time it 
necessarily brands a social condition in which men with the best 
of will cannot acquire for themselves this needed goods as funda- 
mentally unchristian and immoral. This general judgment is in- 
evitable and absolute, apart entirely from the question of placing 
the guilt and responsibility for such an immoral condition at the 
feet of any individual or groups. The latter is quite a different 
matter, and its successful or doubtful solution in no way negates 
the above general judgment about the situation as such. 


We have seen in a previous article what the responsibility of 
the individual member is towards the maintenance and the spiritual 
growth of the entire fellowship in Christ. We have also seen that 
there is a responsibility resting on the entire fellowship in regard 
to the spiritual well-being and growth of all individual members. 
This responsibility of the entire fellowship exists at least to the 
extent of making it possible for the individual members to con- 
tinue their service and contribution to the Christ-life of the fel- 
lowship if they so will. How well this responsibility of the whole 
for its members is realized, the doctrine of the communion of 
saints and the general spiritual treasury of the Church, the com- 
mon treasury of the merits of Christ and the saints, indicates most 
clearly. 


How has the responsibility of the community towards its 
members in regard to the necessary material goods been fulfilled? 
That is ultimately our question. The fact of this responsibility, 
and the high sense of it among the early Christians, are beyond all 
doubt. They all recognized the necessity of giving to each accord- 
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NATURAL AND SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY 


ing to his needs. That was a social obligation resting on the entire 
community. Each member could ask in the words of Proverbs, 
“give me the necessaries of life,’’ in full confidence of receiving 
them. For to be deprived of them was then known as equivalent 
to being deprived of the means of living properly the Christ-life 
and thus of the means of contributing one’s share to the spiritual 
growth of the mystical body of Christ. 

No wonder that we hear exhortations like that of the Epistle 
of St. Barnabas (first part of the second century), in which the 
author admonishes his reader: ““Thou shalt communicate to thy 
neighbor of all thy things. Thou shalt not call any thing thine 
own; for if ye partake in common of such things as are incorrup- 
tible, how much more should ye do so of those things which are 
corruptible.” 

In a similar strain St. Cyprian writes: ‘“Whatever comes from 
God is for our common use, nor is anyone excluded from His bene- 
fits and gifts, so that the whole human race may share equally in 
God’s munificence. Thus equally does the day illumine, the sun 
send forth its rays, the rain irrigate, and the wind blow, and sleep 
is the same for all, and the splendor of the stars and the moon is 
common. In this example of equality the earthly possessor who 
shares his returns and his fruits with the brotherhood, being uni- 
versal and just in his free bounties, is imitator of God the Father”’ 
(De opere et eleemosynis) . 

In the light of these sentiments of early and later Christianity 
we can readily see why attachment to the goods of earth was de- 
nounced as a form of slavery. Goods are nothing but instruments 
for living the life of God. In the individual his possessions must 
always have this subservient rdle to play, which réle however at- 
tains a high dignity from its ultimate purpose. As soon as the 
goods are sought for their own sake, the seeker is in so far stray- 
ing away from the mind and the service of God: he is abandoning 
God and attaching himself to mammon and giving himself over 
to the service of the latter. 

The true Christian must always practice detachment from 
the goods of earth in order to remain properly attached to God 
and the fellowship of Christ in which he finds his union with 
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God. Detachment from his goods is incompatible with the pos- 
session of them for their own sake. It means a constant readiness 
to part with them by using them as instruments for God. It means 
therefore a constant willingness to give them over to the service 
of Christ wherever they can perform such service, and of giving 
them especially to those who would otherwise be without these 
necessary instruments of the virtuous life. 

So much was certainly uppermost in the minds of the early 
Christians. And yet the question stands: Just how did they put 
this mind into actual effect? 

VIRGIL MICHEL, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 





Its (the liturgy’s) substance, however, is the life 
of Christ. What He was and did lives again as mystical 
reality. His life, infused into those rhythms and sym- 
bols, is renewed in the changing seasons of the Church's 
year, and in the perpetual identity of Sacrifice and sacra- 
ment. This process is the organic law by which the be- 
liever grows “unto the measure of the age of the ful- 
ness of Christ.’’ Living by the liturgy does not mean the 
cultivation of literary tastes and fancies, but self -subjec- 
tion to the order established by the Holy Ghost Himself ; 
it means being led by the rule and love of the Holy 
Ghost to a life in Christ and in Him for the Father. 
We have yet to realize what constant discipline, what 
a profound fashioning and training of the inner life 
this demands. When we do, no one will any longer re- 
gard the liturgy as mere aestheticism.—ROMANO GUAR- 
DINI, The Church and the Catholic, p. 30. 
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PRIESTLY LEADERSHIP IN SACRED MUSIC 


HE two preceding articles of this series have pointed 
out that the priest is the designated leader in the pro- 
motion of liturgical music. This principle needs no 
further proof, but the precise part which the priest 

is to play will have to be more closely determined. 

This is by no means an easy task; because one is forced to pro- 

pose a program with the consciousness that, on the whole, such a 

desirable leadership has been lacking in the past. Should an out- 

line be drawn in terms of reform, it is to be feared that it might 
be unwelcome. Let it be recognized once for all that in the past 
many causes were responsible for the inability of the clergy to lead 
in the restoration of sacred music: the pressing need of material 
constructions, the maintenance of the faith through adverse con- 
ditions, the lack of necessary contacts in a new land where distance 
was a problem, the scarcity of priests who could spare the time 
for even an informal study of this matter. Nevertheless it would 
be just as unfair to the proved ability of the clergy of America to 
accept these early conditions as a final excuse. Confident of the 
openmindedness of the priests of our country, we dare to repeat 
once more that the reintegration of liturgical music into the cur- 
rent of Catholic life can be accomplished only through the active 
leadership of our clergy. This statement is an echo of the impres- 
sive warning pronounced by Dr. Mathias of the Seminary of 

Strasbourg, whose authority in these matters no one will under- 

rate. It was in 1921, at Tonrconing, France, at the national con- 

vention of sacred music. Seventeen members of the hierarchy and 
all the leading Catholic musicians of France were in attendance. 

Ways and means to reintroduce the chant in the Church of France, 

scarcely recuperated from the wounds of the World War, had been 

proposed and discussed. Then Dr. Mathias arose. In a long and 
monumental address, he challenged his international audience to 
acknowledge that either Catholic priests must lead the way, or the 

Motu proprio would be a failure. Basing ourselves, therefore, on 

the important suggestions of Dr. Mathias, we will briefly present 

a suitable program of priestly action. We will add only such sug- 
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gestions of our own as are called for by the conditions of the 
Church in America. 
I. THE LEADERSHIP OF THE PRIEST Is PRIMARILY SPIRITUAL 

Two facts are now generally recognized, namely, that musi- 
cal restoration requires a liturgical restoration, and secondly, that 
the priest in virtue of his ordination is necessarily the foremost pro- 
moter of this twofold reform. That is to say, his mission will 
primarily have a spiritual rather than a musical character. This 
statement must, however, be rightly understood, lest music and 
liturgy lose their individuality. The actual union of both requires 
a great deal of discretion; and even though inspired and vivified 
by the sacred liturgy, music has to be treated as an art with its 
own exigencies. It would be a challenge to common sense to claim 
that the priest could fulfil his mission by bestowing, as it were, a 
paternal blessing on sacred music, while ignoring at the same time 
everything which pertains to musical good taste. When we say 
that the leadership of the priest is primarily spiritual, we all under- 
stand that this does not signify an exclusion of musical knowledge 
on his part. 

Positively, it means that the priest, and the priest alone, is 
to assume that mission by which music will have a truly sacred 
character. It has been explained at length that liturgical music must 
be, in the spirit of the Motu proprio, an inspiring force towards 1 
closer participation in the Eucharistic celebration. To evoke and to 
maintain that spiritual energy of sacred music is the task of the 
priest; he is the divinely ordained choirmaster. It is through him, 
by divine dispensation, that this spiritual inspiration of music is 
to be achieved, just as divine life is imparted through his neces- 
sary ministry. Thus spiritual leadership even in the field of music 
is the final but logical consequence of the principle of the priestly 
dispensation in the Church. 

We need but glance at the history of sacred music in the past 
and to remember present-day endeavors towards a restoration in 
order to receive vivid confirmation of the importance of the priest 
in the musical field. It is a most regrettable fact that the Catholic 
Church experienced a profound alteration and a lamentable decay 
of her musical life for a number of centuries. And the Catholic 
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LEADERSHIP IN SACRED MUSIC 


world is only today emerging from a long lethargy, wondering 
how it happened that we should have fallen so low. Many and 
diverse causes and circumstances are being alleged for the whole- 
sale loss. But we dare say that of all reasons, the most prominent 
was the lack of liturgical and musical leadership on the part of 
priests at large. So much was this the case, in fact, that in the nine- 
teenth century it became rather an anomaly for a priest to be versed 
in musical matters. We need hardly add that proficiency in music 
or occupation with musical matters cannot possibly detract from 
priestly dignity and priestly holiness. It should be possible for a 
priestly soul to realize in himself that harmony between the spir- 
itual life and the arts so beautifully vindicated by the Church 
throughout her whole history. With an idealism which some may 
perhaps cavil at, we venture to say that spiritual leadership in the 
field of sacred music will harmonize all the energies of the priest- 
hood into a more beautiful ensemble, and will invest the priest 
with a power of influence which will touch the souls of the faith- 
ful far more profoundly. And we are certain that unprejudiced ex- 
perience will convince all priests of the well-founded basis of our 
optimistic hopes. 
2. THE PRIEST Is TO BE PREPARED FOR THIS MISSION 


Many priests openly regret their inability to exercise such 
leadership, and admit that it is due to an utter lack of prepara- 
tion. The seminary, and the seminary alone, can provide a spir- 
itual preparation for musical leadership; and therefore the responsi- 
bility of the whole matter rests in the first place with our semi- 
naries. May we venture, perhaps somewhat boldly, to suggest a 
constructive program which shows the commendable efforts made 
in various institutions for clerics, and which embodies considerable 
observation of present-day clerical life? Would it be too offensive 
to repeat that present leadership of the clergy in the restoration so 
consistently called for by the Holy See is unable to convince any- 
one that the seminaries at large are coping with the problem? And 
this will justify the following program. We present it in outline, 
the space reserved to this article prohibiting a fuller exposition. It 
may provide food for original thought to many responsible per- 
sons; and we wish it would. 
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1) Remote preparation: a) sacred music must regain its le- 
gitimate place in ecclesiastical studies and in the spiritual life of 
clerics; 

b) sacred music must reconquer the theological status which 
it had in the tradition of the Church, and which it has obviously 
lost; 

c) sacred music should be included among pastoral prob- 
lems and exercise its rdle in the pastoral field. 

2) Actual preparation: a) the study of music, whatever 
may be the methods applied, must be intimately related to practi- 
cal liturgical life, so that it becomes an all-embracing feature im- 
pregnating the soul of the cleric, and a living force for his pastoral 
mission later; 

b) the musical and vocal status of the boys joining the 
seminary requires first attention, because of the too frequent neg- 
lect of their voices in the parochial school and their consequent lack 
of interest in music and in singing; 

c) after a thorough classification, classes should be organized 
according to the range and the quality of the voices; 

d) establishment of an informal course of ear-training and 
musical reading, with relation to or as a preparation for the chant; 

e) securing from the very first actual experience in rendering 
the easier chants, in the liturgical services of the seminary; 

f) a well-planned and exhaustive course of chant through 
the six years of the junior and major seminaries; 

g) the cultivation of a selected group to render the more 
elaborate Gregorian melodies and Roman polyphonic motets; 

h) offering to tested talents instrumental courses, and above 
all, harmony; also appreciation of musical masterpieces, special 
preparation for the conducting of children-choirs’and boy-choirs, 
with informal experience under recognized teachers: 

i) fostering among clerics an attendance at some of the many 
excellent concerts and recitals now offered to the American public, 
even by broadcasting companies. 

This exhaustive list of musical activity in the seminaries may 
frighten some of the faculties of these institutions, and may even 
provoke a smile of sympathy for an “impossible dream.’”’ A closer 
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LEADERSHIP IN SACRED MUSIC 


study will convince others that it is reasonable as well as impera- 
tive; and experience will prove that it can be carried out in prac- 
tice as easily as many another item on the program of ecclesiastical 
studies. No one can take offense if we quietly delight in the firm 
hope that the time will very soon arrive when sacred music will 
come into its own in our seminaries. When this day dawns, it will 
no longer be necessary to lament the lack of priestly leadership in 
the task of bringing back sacred music to our Catholic people. To 
the sacred minister who will sing with beauty and conviction, 
“The Lord be with you,”’ the faithful will reply with joy, “And 
with thy spirit.’’ In these words we have the core of the mutual 
reactions of priest and flock, in the leadership in and the appre- 
ciation of liturgical music. 

3. How SHALL THE PRIEST EXERCISE ACTUAL LEADERSHIP? 

Although the mission of the priest is mainly spiritual, it will 
be musical also, but in a less direct measure. Therein lies the bal- 
ance which will assure efficiency. Let us present the musical activi- 
ties of the priest in due order, even though necessarily in curtailed 
form. The main objective is to view the problem in its amplitude: 
things of even secondary importance look much more beautiful 
from on high. 

a) It is the serious duty of the priest to regulate the whole 
field of sacred music in his parish. But he can take such a responsible 
stand only if he has thoroughly mastered the spirit of the regula- 
tions of the Church, by long and prayerful meditation on the 
masterly Motu proprio. Copies in the vernacular with canonical 
supplements are today available everywhere. Then it is his privi- 
lege to interpret unchangeable principles with the discretion and 
sense of opportuneness demanded by the particular conditions of 
the field in which he has been appointed to work. 

b) Most inspiring and effective will be the example given 
by the priest through his own singing. The liturgy does not re- 
quire much from him; but he is called upon to utter in musical 
patterns some of the most vital moments of the Eucharistic cele- 
bration and the divine office. The preface, the Pater noster, the 
intonations, the oration tones, are the summits of the musical sky- 
line. It is their task to create the atmosphere of the service; and 
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the tradition of the Church knew their significance when she ut- 
tered those unforgettable ‘‘formulas’’ which are unique in the 
whole history of music. The priest, while he makes them his own 
in an harmonious vocal form, will give, day after day, the most 
efficient lesson of chant to his flock. 

c) Knowing (after careful observation) the field of his mu- 
sical labors, and conscious of the musical limitations and capabili- 
ties of his congregation, the priest should draw a plan of the vari- 
ous objectives he contemplates achieving. The musical life of a 
parish calls for the logic of an educational program, lest results fall 
short of the most justified expectations. And in such a plan, let 
him select and develop gradually the various features which he 
sees to be most fit or opportune under present circumstances. 

d) Among the many features that the parochial program 
may comprehend, we would give particular importance to super- 
vising closely the repertoire of the polyphonic choir, and to the 
establishment of a well-organized course of music in all the classes 
of the school. This, however, requires of the priest positive com- 
petence in both matters, lest he ruin the building he is to erect. In 
the lack of personal knowledge, he may entrust the matter to 4 
serious musician, a well-posted confrere, or an experienced Sister. 

e) The singing of the body of the faithful is perhaps the 
musical feature which the priest will teach much better than any 
one else. It involves so closely the response of the people to their 
leader, that the commendations, the exemplification, the encourage- 
ment of the priest will easily be the final criterion which the flock 
will follow. But, let it be well understood, nothing will require 
greater perseverance, if it is again to permeate Catholic life as a 
universal habit. In this particular matter, there should be estab- 
lished at once a national union of the clergy providing for a prac- 
tical program and for concerted action throughout all the churches 
of the land. 

f) May we include a few dont’s? Do not interfere unwisely 
or incompetently with musical matters. Do not hamper the neces- 
sary and reasonable initiative of the choirmaster, for his mistakes 
may be less disastrous than ignorant interference will prove to be. 
Do not forget that the choir is the organization which makes per- 
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LEADERSHIP IN SACRED MUSIC 


haps the most consistent sacrifices for the good of the parish, and 
therefore deserves consideration and encouragement from the pas- 
tor. Do not expect ever to achieve your objectives if quantity of 
tone is more important in your estimation than quality, especially 
where children are concerned—for you could do nothing more 
calculated to bring about the extinction of a feeling for truly sacred 
music. And finally, never attempt music that is too difficult, but 
rather remain within the margin of simplicity. 

May all the seminaries, all the novitiates of religious orders 
of both men and women, all ecclesiastical institutions, realize fully 
the greatness of the mission of the priest in regard to the restoration 
of sacred music; may they provide generously for a thorough mu- 
sical training without which all efforts will be vain; may the clergy 
of this nation unite with more aggressiveness to lead back the Cath- 
olic people to congregational singing. In thus concluding our long 
sketch, we transform into a prayerful wish the positive command 
which closes the Motu proprio of 1903. 

ERMIN VITRY, O.S.B. 
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THE PERFECT AND ETERNAL HIGH PRIEST 
THE NEW VOTIVE MAss IN His HONOR 


N an unbelieving and materialistic age such as ours 
there is a profound need of emphasizing all spiritual 
values. It cannot be gainsaid that the prestige of the 
Catholic priesthood is suffering diminution under the 
baneful influence of present-day indifference and hos- 

tility to the things of the spirit. Whereas the dignity and office of 
the priest is a reality as sublime and exalted as ever, his work can 
no longer count on the same measure of success as in former ages 
when high idealism and respect for authority held sway over the 
hearts of the faithful at large. 





Viewed in this light the recent encyclical of our Holy Fa- 
ther on the priesthood must be considered a veritable God-send, a 
message from on high. The vast amount of activity that of late 
years has sprung up among clergy and faithful of all countries 
augurs well for a Catholic revival throughout the world. With 
the emphasis being laid on Catholic Action, flowing from the 
participation of the laity in Christ’s priesthood in virtue of their 
baptism and confirmation, it becomes of paramount importance 
to stress the theology of the divine priesthood and reveal the secret 
of the priest’s grandeur in Jesus Christ. The deeper the apprecia- 
tion of the ordained priest for his office as minister of the perfect 
and eternal High Priest becomes, the more fruitful will be his min- 
istrations; and on the other hand, the more our laity will become 
imbued with a true sense of the dignity and riches of Christ's 
priesthood, the better equipped they will be for the lay apostolate 
or Catholic Action, and the surer the new Catholic revival will 
progress. No mere human teaching and activity in these matters 
will produce the desired results; in the realm of the spiritual, God 
must ever hold the first place, and His grace and operation must be 
implored by humble prayer on the part of priests and of all the 
faithful. 

Lest this all-important fact be overlooked—and there is ever 
the danger that it be overlooked, particularly in our age of restless 
activity, self-reliance and comparative aloofness from God—our 
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THE ETERNAL HIGH PRIEST 


Holy Father is untiring in recalling it to our minds. No one who 
has carefully noted the pronouncements of Pius XI during the 
past years can have failed to recognize the emphasis the Pontiff 
places on the spiritual means to be employed by clergy and laity 
if the world is to be saved from impending evils and to be led 
back to Christ. A new proof of his deep and intrepid faith in 
spiritual values has been given us by the Holy Father by the pro- 
mulgation of the Votive Mass of our Lord Jesus Christ, the perfect 
and eternal priest, to be said on Thursdays. 


The purpose of this new Mass is no other than to stimulate 
in the hearts of priests and faithful due reverence for the eternal 
and perfect Priest from whom all priestly dignity and power are 
derived. Pertinent texts from the Old and New Testament are 
gathered and wound into a wreath of glories unto Him who daily 
offers Himself by the hands of His ministers on our altars for the 
glory of His Father and the salvation of men. The texts constitute 
an abbreviated theology of divine revelation concerning the priest- 
hood of Christ and the sacrifice of the cross and of the Eucharistic 
altar, with a view to sanctifying the ordained ministers of Christ. 
In the setting of these inspired texts the holy Sacrifice is offered to 
the eternal Father in honor of His only-begotten Son, the perfect 
and eternal priest of the New Law, in thanksgiving for the bless- 
ings of His priesthood, in expiation of the many offences com- 
mitted by man against the eucharistic Lord, and in petition for 
the graces needed by clergy and laity in the proper fulfilment of 
their respective sacrificial duties. 


The introit of the Mass is taken from Psalm 109, verses 4 
and 1: ‘The Lord hath sworn, and He will not repent: Thou 
art a priest forever according to the order of Melchisedech. The 
Lord said to my Lord: Sit Thou at My right hand.” The unut- 
terable grandeur of the Catholic priesthood finds its deepest source 
in this most solemn oath of the heavenly Father, by which Jesus 
Christ, His eternal Son, is constituted a priest. His priesthood is 
declared to have two characteristics: it is to last forever, and it is 
according to the order of Melchisedech—distinctions which clearly 
set it in opposition to the levitical priesthood of old. 
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These truths are reiterated and further developed in the epistle, 
which is taken from the letter of St. Paul to the Hebrews.’ The 
epistle to the Hebrews deals primarily with the priesthood of 
Christ. It was composed by the great apostle of the gentiles for the 
benefit of some early Christian community that had weakened in 
its faith, owing to bitter persecutions. In the face of these sad con- 
ditions the apostle felt the need of vindicating the superiority and 
security of the ‘(New Dispensation over the Old, much as our pres- 
ent Pontiff did by publishing his recent encyclical “‘On the Chris- 
tian Priesthood’’ and by instituting the new Votive Mass of the 
eternal High Priest and universal Mediator. 


St. Paul proceeds by way of contrasts. He first compares’ 
Christ with the mediators of the Old Law: Moses and the angels. 
These were mere creatures, instruments; but Christ is the creator, 
the ruler, the splendor and image of His Father, who made Him 
like one of us in order that He might experience our infirmities and 
be able to compassionate us. The apostle then views the priest- 
hood of Christ and compares it with that of the Old Law.* The 
epistle of our Votive Mass is taken from the beginning of the fifth 
chapter. The mission of a high priest is explained: he is taken from 
among men, is ordained for men in the things that appertain to 
God, i.e., he represents man before God; he must be able and 
willing to help the ignorant and erring, and all in need and dis- 
tress; furthermore, he must be called by God Himself to offer 
gifts and sacrifices for the people and himself. All this applies in 
fullest measure to Christ. As Aaron of old was called by God, so 
was Christ called, not to seek His own honor but that of His Fa- 
ther. But infinitely more must be predicated of our High Priest. To 
no one but to Him did God say: ‘““Thou art My Son, this day have 
I begotten Thee’ and again: ““Thou art a priest forever, according 
to the order of Melchisedech.’’ He alone is the eternal Priest, the 
perfect Priest, the faithful and compassionate High Priest, ‘“‘who 
in the days of His flesh, with a strong cry and tears, offering up 





5, 1-11. 
*Ch. 1-5. 
*Ch. 5-8. 
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THE ETERNAL HIGH PRIEST 


prayers and supplications to Him that was able to save Him from 
death, was heard for His reverence.” 

In Gethsemane and on Golgotha He suffered agony and death, 
and by His supplications to His Father He was liberated from the 
fear of death. And although He was the Son of God, as Son of 
Man He learned by experience in the school of suffering how pain- 
ful it is to submit to the divine will under the trials of life. By 
His cruel death He became the salvation of all and can have tender 
compassion on our infirmities. In fact, He is the High Priest, the 
Anointed par excellence, because He is the Son of God. The priest- 
hood was conferred upon Him by His heavenly Father at the mo- 
ment of His incarnation by the very union effected then between 
His divine and human nature. Because He is His Son, the Father 
proclaimed Him the God-Man, worthy to be the eternal, perfect 
and sovereign High Priest according to the order of Melchisedech. 
This magnificent grandeur of Christ’s priesthood and mediator- 
ship between men and His Father combined with the victimhood 
which He evinced on Calvary prompted the apostle to add: ‘‘Of 
whom we have much to say, and hard to be intelligibly uttered.’” 

The gradual is taken from St. Luke’s gospel.* ‘“The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon Me. Wherefore He hath anointed Me to preach 
the gospel to the poor, He hath sent Me to heal the contrite of 
heart.’’ In these words, spoken by Christ in the synagogue at Naza- 
reth, our High Priest characterizes His messianic program as it al- 
ready had been foretold by Isaias.* He recognizes and accepts the 
designs of the eternal Father in His regard, viz., to act as priest in 
behalf of sinful and needful man. It is for this that He was sent 
and anointed priest by the Spirit of the Lord. His priesthood is 
again declared eternal, as He continues to offer to the Father during 
all eternity the adoration of His glorified humanity and of His 
redeemed, the mystical body.* 

The tract, for the time after Septuagesima, from Psalm 9, 
verses 34 and 36, points to the labor and sorrow, the suffering and 

Epistle. 
*4, 18. 
°61, 1. 


*Allelujatic verse. 
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the death of the eternal High Priest and Victim, endured for the 
redemption of man. It furthermore contains a request to the Fa- 
ther to exalt His Christ and deliver His enemies into His hands, 
i.e., to bring them under His sway as king and priest. 


In the gospel’ the momentous events of the last supper are 
recounted. It is the recital of that solemn institution of the eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice and priesthood at the supreme moment of His life, 
whereby as the priest and mediator of the most high God He de- 
sired to incorporate us with His sacrifice of salvation. 


“And when the hour was come, Jesus sat down, and the 
twelve apostles with Him.’’ Frequently our Lord had spoken of 
that hour, “His hour,’’ the hour of His supreme sacrifice. Through- 
out His earthly life that hour had ever been before His mind, all 
His thoughts and activities had converged toward that hour which 
was destined for the fulfilment of His mission. Now that it had at 
last come, He seems to be carried away by the intensity of His de- 
sire, saying: ‘“With desire I have desired to eat this pasch with you, 
before I suffer.” But this hour has a much deeper meaning for 
Christ and us. For three years He had labored in the formation of 
the apostles, the first priests, that now He might confer upon them 
and their successors His priesthood. It was also the hour which 
was to be the beginning of the sacrifice of His death, out of which 
superabundant fruits of life were to come for all mankind, as well 
as immediate eternal glory for His Father and Himself. ‘“The hour 
is come, that the Son of Man should be glorified. Amen, amen, I 
say to you, unless the grain of wheat falling into the ground die, 
itself remaineth alone. But if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. 
. . . Now is My soul troubled. And what shall I say? Father, save 
Me from this hour. But for this cause I came unto this hour. Father 
glorify Thy name. . . And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all things to Myself.’” 

To consecrate this hour in a fitting manner and to provide 


for the solemn renewal of His bloody sacrifice, the new High Priest 
now celebrates the figurative pasch of the Old Law for the last time, 


‘Luke 22, 14-20. 
‘John 12, 23-27. 
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THE ETERNAL HIGH PRIEST 


and then proceeds to give to the world the prefigured reality by 
instituting the holy Eucharist. He announces that He Himself, as 
the new paschal lamb, will soon be immolated on the cross in His 
own blood; that this offering is to be renewed on earth in a mys- 
terious and unbloody manner to the end of time by His apostles 
and their successors in the priesthood; and that its glory will one 
day be unveiled in the beatific vision.. The words used by the 
eternal Mediator in this solemn institution cannot be understood 
except in the sense of a most real and perfect sacrifice. They be- 
speak His sublime dispositions of priest and victim; they will con- 
tinue to proclaim for all ages to come the dignity and grandeur of 
His priesthood as contained in Himself in its perfection, and as 
shared by the ordained ministers of His mystical body, the Church. 
“This is My body which is given for you: this is the chalice, the 
new testament in My blood, which shall be shed for you."’ His 
blood is the seal of the new and eternal covenant; it will continue 
to be offered on our altars for a perpetual memorial of our eternal 
Priest and Victim. 


The offertory* extols the efficacy of the bloody Sacrifice for 
sin. Its fruit is such as all the offerings of the Old Law could not 
bring about, i.e., the objective reconciliation vf mankind to the 
Father, the most perfect glorification of the offended God, the 
eternal exaltation of the Son as mediator and high priest, and the 
redemption of all mankind. Personal subjective sanctification, how- 
ever, must be effected by the application of the infinite merits of 
Christ’s sacrifice to the individual soul through participation in 
holy Mass and the sacraments. The preface is that of the cross; in 
it the bloody sacrifice on Calvary and its wonderful life-giving 
effects are recalled. The communion verse’ reiterates the words of 
the Consecration. 


In view of the sublime privilege, dignity and power of the 
Christian priesthood, the collect, secret and postcommunion of 
the Votive Mass contain appropriate prayers for the sanctification 





TApoc. 19, 9. 
*Hebr. 10, 2 and 14. 
*1 Cor. 11, 24-25. 
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of the priest unto the glory of God’s majesty and the salvation of 
mankind. May all ordained ministers of Christ, the dispensers of 
the divine Mysteries, be found faithful in fulfilling the ministry 
which they have received’? May they and the flocks entrusted to 
their care become ever more united to their eternal and perfect High 
Priest in unfailing love, a sacrifice pleasing in God's sight, produc- 
tive of fruit that will abide forever! 
JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s Abbey 





Every parish presents a miniature of the mystical 
body of Christ. Christ is its head, lord and king. This 
fact imposes a serious obligation on the parish priest. It 
demands that he master the profound concept of the 
Church as announced in the New Testament and in the 
teaching and tradition of the Church, and that he earn- 
estly strive to fashion his parish after this pattern. For 
as a miniature of the body of Christ, the parish is to be 
animated, dominated and transformed in all its depart- 
ments of life by the spirit of Christ. Its associational 
process is to realize in its territory the idea that all the 
faithful are the members of the family of God and con- 
stitute a people, a spiritual edifice.—REV. JOHN J. HAR- 
BRECHT in the Catholic Worker, July-August, 1935. 
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LITURGY AND SOCIOLOGY 
THEIR MUTUAL INSPIRATION 


T a recent youth conference anent questions of the 
time, a student, in a preamble to the discussions prop- 
er, attempted to define the Church as an “‘organism.”” 
The moderator at the particular sitting to which 
reference is here made demurred from the student's 

proposal, amending the statement to read: ‘“The Church is like 

an organism.” 

The matter was carried no farther at that time and place, but 
some there were who felt afterwards that a very vital point had 
been touched. When St. Paul penned those trenchant words, “‘the 
Church is the body of Christ,’’’ what exactly was his mind? Was 
it mere metaphor? A great part of recent theology has been in- 
clined to think otherwise. 

Could we possibly reconstruct the thought process involved? 
There were, evidently, two concepts in the apostle’s mind. There 
was the concept of the living, visible Church, and there was the 
concept of the human body, masterpiece of God’s natural, visible 
creation. When, under the breath of the Spirit, St. Paul linked 
these two concepts together in the judgment, “‘the Church is the 
body of Christ,’’ could it not have been that he was defining one 
reality which was truly an ““organism’’ though of the supernatural, 
sacramental order by the example of this other ‘‘organism’’ of the 
natural, visible sphere? It seems quite likely, from a consideration 
of the apostle’s doctrine in all its entirety, that such indeed was 
the case, and that thus it would be but a half-truth to resolve the 
inspired words in question into the sentence: the Church is like to 
an organism. The Church is an organism in the way peculiar to 
itself, just as the human body is an organism in its way. Conse- 
quently when one says after the apostle that the Church is a body, 
the body of the mystic Christ, he is using, with the apostle, more 
than mere figurative speech. Does this seem unbecoming perhaps? 
Both the natural and the supernatural are the offspring of the 
mind of God. It is not improbable to expect that a same general 





*Eph. 1, 23. 
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pattern might be used in the fashioning of realities in the one order 
as in the other. 

These remarks might not seem at first sight pertinent to the 
matter of the present sketch. Yet they are adduced with a very defi- 
nite purpose in mind. Take the terms at the head of this article— 
liturgy, sociology. Neither of these can I define to my own satis- 
faction without reference to this vital, organic nature of the Church. 


As for liturgy, witness the definition given some months ago 
in this review: ‘‘Liturgy is the actuation of the mystical body of 
Christ as such.”’ If further evidence were needed for the intercon- 
nection of the idea of liturgy with the concept of the mystical 
body let it be remembered how in these past few years growth of 
and interest in the liturgical spirit in this land has been directly 
proportionate to our grasp of the vital, social’ character of Catholi- 


*We may speak of the Church as being essentially social, not, perhaps, of 
its being socialistic; we might use the adjective communal, still it would be wiser 
no doubt to avoid the term communistic. While from an etymological stand- 
point both sets of terms are merely variants, ‘‘“communism”’ and ‘“‘socialism’’ be- 
came specialized late in history to denote the ideal of the atheistic aggregate 
realized in a presently notorious nation. 

Christianity and communism, its monstrous antitype, are utterly irrecon- 
cilable. Yet it has been pointed out time and again how radically they are related 
in ideology. (Cf. Edward Day Stewart, ‘‘Christianity and Communism’”’ in 
ORATE FRATRES, vol. 9, p. 307.) What they possess in common is that 
“Christianity is anti-individualist—as anti-individualist as is communism itself’ 
(Christopher Dawson, Religion and the Modern State, New York, Sheed, 1935, 
p. 144). There is, by the way, more profound truth than poetry in Msgr. 
Sheen’s dicta that communism is the ‘‘ape’’ of Christianity, and ‘‘the Mystical 
Body of the Anti-Christ.’’ (Cf. ‘The Mystical Body’ in The Commonweal, 
vol. 22, p. 7-8.) 

It would, of course, be a truism to rehearse the fundamental difference be- 
tween the two, that communism resolves personality into individuality by de- 
priving it, through subjugation to the man-made materialistic aggregate, of all 
spiritual significance and value; that personality within Catholicism receives an 
added life principle that heightens and ennobles it beyond all measure. In the 
former freedom is crushed; in the latter freedom is realized. That point must 
be an integral note in any anti-communist propaganda, and is, I am persuaded, 
the groundwork of Peter Maurin’s ‘‘personalist revolution.” 

But both the emergence of communism and the resurgence within Catholi- 
cism of a realization as to its communal character are echoings of the same 
mysterious about-face of the contemporary mind in the direction of what Guar- 
dini refers to as ‘‘the communal consciousness’ (Romano Guardini, The 
Church and the Catholic, New York, Sheed, 1935, p. 20). 

The immense task for Catholics of the present day is to determine whether 
this phenomenal trend away from the subjective shall take on, in the immediate 
future, the godless or the godlike form. 
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LITURGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


cism. The two have gone hand in hand. Few would challenge now 
their intimate interrelation. 

But is it obvious that Christian sociology, the second term of 
our enquiry, has also a distinct rapport with the Pauline concept of 
the Church? Not so at first. Let us put the question in another 
fashion. What is the root purpose, the final justification, of the 
Christian's entrance into the social, economic sphere either as actor’ 
or theorist? Is he not child of another and eternal city having here 
no lasting tabernacle? Why should he not therefore, with a per- 
fectly well founded “‘holier-than-thou’”’ attitude, rather withdraw 
from the world than be concerned with its shifting scenes and 
passing needs? 

The Christian feels instinctively that such flight from pres- 
ent and pressing reality would be unchristian, even immoral. But 
why? 

He may base his right or duty to enter the purely terrestrial, 
social, economic realm on any one of the following reasons, the 
causes most usually urged as an apology for Catholic social action. 

For instance, the Christian is a follower of Christ. He must 
not hesitate to design his living after that of the Master. But Christ 
on two occasions at least was so solicitous for the economic well- 
being of his following that He worked those astounding prodigies 
of the loaves and fishes. Again, today’s Christian is no different 
from the Christian of yesteryear. But the Church throughout pass- 
ing ages has held more or less evidently an eye of interest and a 
hand of protection toward the economic order. Also, economic 
problems are fundamentally moral problems, but the Church has 
a direct guardianship over the hearts of men. Yet again, an analy- 
sis of the Christian virtues might lead to the same conviction. In- 
stance charity, a dual precept, one part of which looks to God, the 
other toward fellow man. If the exercise of mere justice did not 
demand activity against social and economic deordinations, the 
spawn of injustices, then charity would prompt this action with 
an equal force. Or the modern Catholic may think along lines such 
as these: the supernatural, though not demanded by nature, yet 


*The term ‘‘Catholic Action’’ is purposely avoided because of the specialized 
significance it has recently and very rightly acquired. 
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imparts to man and to all his works a certain wholeness and per- 
fection not otherwise to be attained. But modern society, ever since 
the overturning of the tables four centuries ago, has repudiated the 
supernatural; it has sought its own self-sufficiency and by that 
very fact been brought low unto its present necessity. Is it not 
therefore the mission of the Christian to bring back into a laicized 
order the Christian principle and the Christian ethic and thus by 
the addition of a supernatural element restore to culture once more 
its own perfection, to burnish in this way the lackluster face of the 
modern world? Finally, the precept of pope and bishop in the 
matter of direct social action may not be heard unheeded. 


All these reasons toward a Christian scheme of sociology are 
as valid as they are compelling and true. But are they ultimate? 
We think not. The final justification for a Christian sociology and 
for Catholic social action would rather be traced in some such 
manner as this. 

Note that we take as our starting point and hark back again 
to our definition of the Church as an organism. And we shall have 
to unfold this idea a little more before being able to build upon it 
from the point of view of a sociology. 

There are two ways of looking upon that unique creation, 
Catholicism, neither of which is complete without the other. First 
and more obviously, the Church is a society or organization, the 
kingdom or community of those who are united morally by faith, 
love, and obedience toward a common Christian end. This aspect 
of Catholicism is the one the sacred writings forecast most com- 
monly in prophecy and parable. 

But it was only as it were after a certain period of prepara- 
tion and initiation that, in the great cenacle allegory of the vine 
and in the letters of the apostle to the gentiles, Catholicism’s other, 
one might say, physical aspect was revealed. By virtue of this lat- 
ter revelation are we justified, no doubt, in nominating Catholicism 
not only as an organization and as a community but also as an 
organism and a communion. Obviously, an integral description of 
Catholicism must include these latterly revealed data. That is why 
we said formerly that it would be but half the truth to say that 
Christianity is like to an organism. 
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LITURGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


Is Catholicism both community (organization) and com- 
munion (organism)? Most likely so. If that is true, what added 
notes does the term “‘communion”’ bring with it to a definition of 
the Church? Without being exhaustive we should like to point to 
six. First, the Church communion is something necessary to man’s 
living, 1.e., he may not either belong to it or not belong and still 
be true to himself as man. Secondly, increase of the Church, if it is 
an organism, is not by process of addition but rather by virtue of 
active organic assimilation, 1.e., by the sacramental action of bap- 
tism. Thirdly, the Church is prior to and greater than the Chris- 
tian on the simple principle of the whole and its parts. Fourthly, 
however, the individual Christian derives a perfection from the 
whole communion he could not elsewhere or otherwise achieve— 
and, mysteriously and wonderfully, the whole derives a certain 
perfection from the perfection of the parts." Fifthly and most im- 
portantly, the Church communion, being a communion, is pos- 
sessed of an inner vitality and an inner principle of life which is 
none other than the Holy Spirit of God. ‘““What the soul is to the 
body, that the Holy Spirit is to the body of Christ, which is the 
Church.’” Sixthly, because of the action of the Spirit who is at 
once responsible for the outward architecture of the Church as a 
whole and for the inward intercommunication of its divine life, 
the bonds uniting the various parts of the Church communion are 
of a more intimate nature than in any mere community or even in 
any other communion. In this regard the Church communion is 
quite utterly unique.* 





1This is at least in part the ground base underlying the pleroma idea of 
the apostle. Far from being something abstruse and difficult it is simply this: 
“The Church is the plenitude of Christ because it completes and perfects Him 
in the plan of redemption, the nourishment of grace being able to go from the 
Head to the members only through the medium of the body. . . . Christ is 
completed by the Church as the head is completed by the members’ (F. Prat, 
S.J., The Theology of Saint Paul, New York, Benziger, 1926, vol. 1, p. 299). 
What is pertinent to our discussion here is a consequence of the pleroma idea: 
on the one hand the Church is the fulness of Christ; on the other, Christ is 
“relatively imperfect as long as the Church has further growth to make’’ or as 
long as its present members are in a way lacking in spiritual health and inward 
vitality. 

*St. Augustine, Sermo 267, 4. P.L. 38, 1231. 


®Cf. in this connection Arnold Rademacher, Die Kirche als Gemeinschaft 
und Gesellschaft (Augsburg, Haas und Grabherr, 1931). 
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This discursion was deemed necessary to the question at issue. 
To return to the matter of Christian social action, let us retrace 
some of the points just outlined. If the Church is a communion 
it is a necessary society. It is essential for the human individual 
to become part of the organism, for it is the only ordinary means 
divinely established toward his attainment of the surpassing inti- 
macies of the beatific vision. When it happens then that such and 
such an individual is absorbed into the Christian communion, he 
becomes organically associated with a thing that is much greater 
than his own little self. And because it is so much greater than 
he, it is able to impart to him benefits far beyond his naturally 
demanded gifts. That is what actually comes about in the bap- 
tismal process. But wherever privileges are received there also and 
inseparably are duties incurred. Thus ever after the individual’: 
“entering in’ this supernatural sacramental organism, the Church, 
whether he is aware of it or no, his action must be for the interest 
of the Christian group, for the welfare of the communion, for the 
“‘upbuilding’” of the body. So deep is his obligation to the body, 
so complete is his dedication to that body which is the mystical 
body of Christ that, from one point of view at least, there can be 
said to be in Catholicism no purely ‘‘personal”’ morality properly 
so called. Even the Christian’s duty toward self-development, his 
obligation to scale the virtues in progressive Christian self-determi- 
nation is, in a sense, a social incumbency. For, as was stated above, 
the whole derives in a certain mysterious yet real way its perfec- 
tion from the perfection of its parts. The health of the organism 
as a whole depends really, though not entirely, upon how freely 
and vigorously the Christ-life surges through the individual’s own 
being. On the other hand, his sin, however secret and personal, is 
something distinctly unsocial, a grave damnum sociale.’ The con- 


1The favorite phrase of Abbot Vonier. See The New and Eternal Covenant 
(New York, Benziger, 1932), passim. 


*Eph. 4, 16. 


SA transliteration of an expression of St. Chrysostom; cf. Sebastian Tromp, 
S.J., ‘“De corpore Christi mystico et actione catholica ad mentem S. Ioannis 
Chrysostomi”’ in the Gregorianum, vol. 13, p. 197. This whole article merits 
close perusal in connection with the present topic. It should be translated. 
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clusion is enforced that ‘‘the individual life of the Christian is of 
its very nature related to the community.’” 


So much without the slightest exaggeration may be said of 
the social character and the social obligations of the baptized Chris- 
tian. Yet baptism is not the only sacrament which may be con- 
ceived of as a physical basis for the Christian sociology. There is 
confirmation, wherein is enacted a second and more explicit and 
obvious consecration of the Christian individual to Christ, the 
Spirit, and the Christian group. There, most apparently, is Chris- 
tian marriage with its patently social character and implications. 
There, finally, is the sacrament of orders. The priest in virtue of 
ordination and the bishop by consecration receive a very special 
dedication toward the body—as truly in regard to its temporal 
aspects as in regard to its distinctly spiritual needs. Priest and 
bishop are much more social personages than the lay Christian. 
This is generally recognized. What we wish to emphasize here is 
that the baptized and the confirmed have as truly their obligations 
toward the body as those more obviously pledged unto its care. 
The lay obligation is of the same kind as that of the shepherds; 
it differs only in degree, in intensity. 


The argument is perhaps not as yet complete. One might take 
for granted the validity of the former statements that the Chris- 
tian by the very fact that he belongs to the organism has a definite 
obligation toward it in all things which may affect its well being 
—as truly as by the fact of his entrance into the world he took on 
a very definite duty toward his family and state.* That is, we said, 
but an application of an almost self-evident principle, one which is 
a foundation stone of all culture: that duty is correlative to privi- 
leges received. One might admit this truth, I say, without seeing 
at all the necessity of a Christian's tampering with temporal things, 
with the condition of money, agrarianism, a housing program, or 
cooperatives. Let the Christian fulfil his duty to his fellow in 





*Guardini, op. cit., p. 41. 


*These duties toward family and state upon which a merely natural soci- 
ology and social morality might be based do not cease of course with the indi- 
vidual’s absorption into the Church organism. We are speaking here of a Chris- 
tian sociology. 
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Christ in a characteristically Christian way, by prayer, by inter- 
cession, by the interchange with him of spiritual graces and gifts. 

But that is not enough. Prayer is needful of course. It is one 
of the ordinary immanent activities within the mystical body of 
Christ. Perhaps social reform would be brought about if we merely 
prayed for it. Certainly it could not if we did not pray at all. But 
it seems more likely and more in conformity with the ordinary 
process of providence that reform will come only through prayer 
and action. Hence the necessity for a Catholic social theory and 
for Catholic social action. 


We might as well approach the problem realistically. Let us 
bethink ourselves of a rather definite situation and one not quite 
foreign to our American scene. There is much wealth—in the 
wrong places. There is much work to be done—by the insentient 
hands of the machine. There are the sweatshops. There is unem- 
ployment. The natural consequence on the part of the less favored 
—family limitation. The mystic Christ is living less fully in the 
world because of the sin of His members. The social, material, eco- 
nomic evil is eating into the body, threatening the organism with 
paralysis here, with decay there, is warring insidiously against the 
whole purpose of the new Christian creation, which is none other 
than the pleroma Christi—the fulness of Christ. The mystical 
Christ, because He is in the world, is susceptible to repercussions 
wrought by world currents of political, economic derangement. 
Hence, once more, the necessity of a Christian sociology to cor- 
rect these disorders on their own plane, and thus “‘build up,”’ re- 
pair, the sacred body of the mystic Christ. Because of the complex- 
ity of human life, because of the interdependence of temporalities 
with the spiritual is social action enjoined upon us. To what end? 
To safeguard the inner life flow of Christianity. -If such be true, 
then a Catholic sociology is rendered fully imperative and com- 
pletely understandable only if we have vision of the communal, 
organic quality of Catholicism. 

Of course, the above line of thought may appeal only to a 
thoroughgoing Christian, to one in whose vocabulary the terms 
“Church,”” “sacrament,”” ‘‘Christ-life,"” and, not less, the term 
“sin’’ have full and vital connotation. But it is he, presumably, 
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LITURGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


who is being here addressed. It is intended to give him a reason for 
his social activity which may be rooted in his very nature as a 
supernatural man. It appeals inasmuch as it gives a basis for such 
action which is not only moral (which would be true if our eco- 
nomic activity were founded solely on precept, imitation of a di- 
vine model, or exercise of virtue) but physical. The sacraments are 
things of the physical order, and they impart physical realities. 


We should look back now upon the path we have taken so far 
in an attempt to reach out toward a synthesis of the ideas of lit- 
urgy and sociology. We found in short that what would inspire 
interest in either was the vitalistic, communal, social concept of 
Catholicism. Time was not taken to develop this truth with regard 
to liturgy for that has been urged so many times before. But with 
the idea of social activity it was another matter. It had to be de- 
termined that, beyond and behind the usual apologies for the Cath- 
olic’s entrance into the economic field there was perchance another 
less obvious though more satisfying cause. In outlining this we 
spoke of Catholicism as a “‘communion”’ and all the vital differ- 
ence that made; then of how the individual's attraction into the 
communion or organism gave him certain privileges to which he 
must respond with the acceptance of duties toward the body. Those 
duties would not seem to be exhausted by the performance of pure- 
ly spiritual works but, because of the temper of the time, must in- 
clude also his entrance into economics and sociology. And this, 
lest the inner spirit of the communion be lost or lessened through 
pressure from outside of a wrong economic and social system. 


Two more thoughts in parting. Because they are penned by a 
hand that has felt the pulse of the age they have far greater cogency 
than any words of our own. ‘“While the Church is the bearer of 
life to humanity it depends on the individual members of the 
Church whether they will be merely the passive recipients of this 
gift or whether they will be the agents of its diffusion in the 
world. All the tragedies of Christendom arose from the failure of 
individual Christians to rise to their opportunities and to permeate 
their life and their social and intellectual culture by their faith.’” 





*Christopher Dawson, Religion and the Modern State (New York, Sheed, 
1935), p. 150. 
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Or, even more to the point: “If Christianity is to regain its 
influence, it must recover its unity and social activity. The religious 
individualism of the last age . . . will not help us. The Christianity 
of the future must be a social Christianity that is embodied in a 
real society, not an imaginary or invisible one... .’” 

JOHN BUCHANAN 

St. Paul Seminary 





Not abstention or a turning away from politics, 
therefore, but a renewal out of the spirit of the general 
priesthood! Only too long have we been accustomed to 
look upon politics in a derived sense as party action for 
earthly advantage and for professional or class interest, 
and to distinguish sharply from it all care for the eternal 
or the spiritual. Basically this is a survival of liberalism. 
In reality the situation is this: that politics in its original 
meaning is effort and care for public affairs, arising out 
of one’s responsibility as a member of the earthly fel- 
lowship. It ts indeed within this public order that each 
one must lead his life and work out his salvation.— 
Dr. M. LARos. 





Id., The Modern Dilemna (New York, Sheed, 1933), p. 110. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
EXAMINING OUR CONSCIENCE 


gm) HERE is something paradoxical to Christian virtue if 
one does not probe beyond the surface of things. A 
saintly and very efficient nun, doing God’s work as 
superintendent in a sanitarium, was accustomed to 
tell some of her patients very bluntly: ““The trouble 
with you is that you are too proud.” If they protested vigorously, 
the nun knew she was right; if they acknowledged that she was 
right, she knew she was wrong. 

The member of Christ who wishes to follow his Master 
wholeheartedly must be humble above all things. He will always 
be willing to take the last place and to be the servant of all with 
no thought of profit to himself (gospel, sixteenth Sunday after 
Pentecost, and Tuesday and Wednesday, second week of Lent). 
The moment he becomes proud and self-satisfied, God will visit 
him with chastisement. His only hope lies in a constant acknowl- 
edgment of his own nothingness, of his many failings, for only 
thus can full credit be given to God for all that is good in man. 
This is true not only of Christian individuals but of Christian 
society as well. 

Now our Christian society has in our time emerged from the 
beclouding era of post-Reformation polemics. In the era inherited 
from the so-called Reformation, feelings were so strong that they 
overshadowed not only good sense but often also a more sober 
Christian judgment, as well as true charity. As a consequence, the 
antagonists of the Church of Christ did their utmost to blacken 
the Church, and the children of the Church countered by a whole- 
sale whitewashing of all to which the name Catholic had ever been 
or could in any way be attached. We have been the inheritors of 
this frame of mind. Who that has lived a generation does not re- 
member the risk occurred in even whispering that the Church in 
our country was suffering great losses of souls? Who does not re- 
member the days when, while acknowledging that much was 
wrong with the world, we were considered traitors if we but 
hinted that something might be wrong with some Catholic Chris- 
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tians? Yet, unless Christ’s members can slough off such a false 
skin of self-complacency, what is there left for God to do but to 
visit His children with that which will perforce arouse them out 
of their sloth and their self-complacency? For membership in 
Christ means possessing the life in Christ, and this in turn can- 
notes constant growth in Christ, else such life will decay. 

Let us cease to explain conditions among Catholics by point- 
ing accusing fingers at non-Catholics, or at the ‘‘Reformers’’ of 
old. And let us look frankly within, first of all, each one within 
his own heart. Does not the Gospel of St. Matthew bring before 
us in unending recurrence the scathing word of Christ: ‘““And why 
seest thou the mote that is in thy brother’s eye; and seest not the 
beam that is in thy own eye? . . . Thou hypocrite, cast out first 
the beam out of thy own eye, and then shalt thou see to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother’s eye’’ (Matt. 7, 3 and 5). 

The chapter reading of Vespers, Common of Virgins, tells 
us: ‘‘Brethren, he that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord. For not 
he who commendeth himself is approved: but whom God com- 
mendeth’’—for which salutary lesson the Christian response is a 
hearty ‘““Thanks be to God!”’ 


The liturgy of the Church, our means of living the Christ- 
life, is fairly studded with recitations of the Confiteor, the public 
confession of our human frailty, both in Mass and divine office, 
and in sacramental rites. How can we repeat this confession so often 
per day and not take it to heart? And what an overwhelming ex- 
pression is not given to the sentiments that should be ours in the 
silent prostrations of Good Friday and Holy Saturday—an over- 
powering sense of our own complete nothingness for which even 
the Church as the mouthpiece of Christ can find no adequate words! 


Yet how often is it not with a sense of self-righteousness that 
we point to the unchristian world about us as the cause of all the 
evils of the day! The gospel of the tenth Sunday after Pentecost 
holds up to us the picture of the Pharisee who thanked God he 
was not like the rest of men over against the humble Publican who 
“‘would not so much as lift his eyes towards heaven, but struck 
his breast, saying: O God, be merciful to me a sinner.”’ And there- 
upon Christ’s brief but pointed word: ‘I say to you: This man 
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went down to his house justified rather than the other: Because 
everyone that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

Unless we look sincerely into our hearts and revive fully the 
spirit of the recurrent “‘mea culpa’’ of the liturgy, what can we ex- 
pect but the visitation of God? This is true not only individually 
but also socially. Socially our generation has witnessed the incessant 
calls of the Vicar of Christ to renewed life. These are addressed 
not to a ‘‘wicked unchristian’’ world, but to the members of 
Christ, and the implication in everyone of them is instinct with 
the judgment that in many ways, perhaps in all ways, we have 
been ‘‘mute spectators’’ instead of ‘‘doers of the word of God.” 

The message of the very first day of the liturgical year says 
to us: ‘Brethren, know that it is now the hour for us to rise from 
sleep!" The liturgical now is continuous, and so the message is 
not of one day, but everyday of man’s life, even as, alas, the “‘sleep”’ 
of some Christians is. 


V. M. 
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WITH OUR When our holy mother the Church on Pentecost 
READERS Sunday sings at the offertory, “Confirm, O God. 
what Thou hast wrought in us, from Thy temple 
which is in Jerusalem,’’ she not only describes the ultimate mean- 
ing of the descent of the Holy Ghost, but also gives the keynote 
of the entire season after Pentecost. For the Holy Spirit came upon 
the Church gathered in the cenacle in order to continue in her the 
work of transfiguration which Christ’s resurrection had inaugurat- 
ed. And the time after Pentecost, therefore, represents the progres- 
sive accomplishment of this task: it is a time of spiritual maturation 
and harvesting of the seed planted by Christ’s redeeming labors. 
Furthermore, since the principal means to this end is the holy Eu- 
charist, it is most fitting that the Church celebrate a special feast 
in its honor at the beginning of the post-Pentecostal season. Thus 
the feast of Corpus Christi is an annual solemn reminder that the 
holy Eucharist is the channel of the Christ-life for His members, 
that it is primarily through the holy Eucharist that we are to be 
progressively assimilated to the perfect man, Jesus Christ. 


That such was indeed the mind of the Church in instituting 
this feast can be deduced from the Transiturus, the papal bull 
whereby Urban IV in 1264 commanded the universal observance 
of Corpus Christi. In our day, the solemn processidn and exposi- 
tion are given such prominence that the original purpose and 
meaning of the feast are apt to be obscured in the minds of the 
faithful. Corpus Christi has become a day of Eucharistic adora- 
tion, instead of a solemn memorial of the Eucharist as sacrifice 
and food; the secondary has been extolled at the expense of the 
primary. Let us quote from Pope Urban IV: ‘Although this 
memorial sacrament ts celebrated daily in the sacrifice of the Mass, 
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it seemed fitting and meet to us that it be celebrated more solemnly 
and with more ceremony at least once a year. . . in order that thus 
we can supply with devoted diligence whatever was perhaps lack- 
ing in solemnity in the other (daily) Masses, and in order that the 
faithful, on the occasion of this feast, may humbly and with a pure 
mind make amends for their distractions during those (daily) 
Masses, and for having assisted at them imperfectly, due to negli- 
gence or human frailty.”” This intention of the Sovereign Pontiff 
in instituting the feast naturally found expression in the prayers 
of the office and Mass which St. Thomas Aquinas composed for 
the day. The very first words of the feast, the first antiphon for 
first Vespers, refer to the Sacrifice: ‘‘Jesus Christ, priest for ever 
according to the order of Melchisedech, offered bread and wine.” 
The Eucharist as sacrifice and food—that is uppermost in the 
Church’s mind on Corpus Christi. It would be well if it were so 
in the minds of all her children also. Instead of preaching on the 
“Prisoner in the tabernacle’ and of His infinite love in remaining 
in our midst in sacramental form, the pastor of souls could more 
appropriately make use of this day to instil a greater appreciation 
of the Eucharistic Sacrifice, and of man’s participation in its fruits 
through the sacrificial Banquet. 





° 
THE LAYMAN AND THE BREVIARY 


It was with no ordinary feeling of thankfulness that I read 
in a recent number of ORATE FRATRES that an effort is being made 
to unite in a league of prayer and praise those who have been taught 
or who have taught themselves the extraordinary value of the li- 
turgical treasures to be found in the breviary of the Church. 





1Of interest, too, especially in the light of the present endeavor to restore 
the divine office to the laity, is the Pope’s intention as to the manner in which 
the faithful should celebrate the feast. He granted an indulgence of a hundred 
days to all who, with contrite heart and after having confessed their sins, assist 
at the Mass; similarly to all who assist at either first or second Vespers or at 
Matins; and an indulgence of forty days for assistance at any of the remaining 
little Hours. More than a century later, these indulgences were doubled. A striking 
illustration of the traditional manner of honoring God on a feast day: through 
the holy Sacrifice and the official prayers of the Church contained in her breviary. 
We may add that the Eucharistic procession did not become a part of the Corpus 
Christi celebration until the next century. 
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The curious who have access to a file of the Catholic World 
may turn to a number published about the end of 1908, nearly 
twenty-six years ago, in which I pleaded for more attention to the 
subject in an article entitled ‘‘A Forgotten Book of Devotions.”’ 
I cannot quote from this article for my own copy has been lent to 
others so often that it has passed from my possession altogether. 
It is possible that it contained little that would not now be recog- 
nized as commonplace. I mention it here because it was in the year 
1908 that by the mercy and love of God I was received into the 
Catholic Church. It may seem a little strange that one who was 
and is still a learner of the ways and customs of his ‘Father's 
house’’ should have been prompted to offer this contribution to his 
fellow Catholics upon a subject which in those days, and even now, 
is very little understood. 


I know that the liturgical life of the Church has in itself an 
enormous power to attract outsiders to herself. I know too that in 
more cases than many of my present readers would believe there is 
a very solid knowledge of that life and a very praiseworthy—and 
pathetic—attempt to live it. And I believe it is true to say that 
this is not as some would have us believe a matter of imitating the 
Church, that it is not attemped with the idea that by so doing one 
might be more ‘‘Catholic,”” but that those who are drawn to it 
have realized its great spiritual value. We know that outside the 
Church our separated brethren have made large advances towards 
making their Communion services resemble the Mass in externals. 
We know that in some cases they have been able to abandon the 
service books of their particular religious bodies, and for the time 
being have adopted the Roman missal, and we pray that in their 
case the day may not be far off when their acceptance of the lex 
supplicandi may come to its full fruition in their humble acceptance 
of the lex credendi. 


But I know too that the use of some form or other of the 
divine office is and has been very widely spread amongst non- 
Catholic Christians. Not only amongst their clergy but amongst 
the laity. As laymen we often in those days felt that the missal 
was something which was the particular business of the clergy, 
we could not ‘‘say Mass’’ ourselves though we did our best to in- 
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duce our clergy to do so. But we realized that we had a perfect 
right to “‘say office,” and that no attempt was likely to be made 
by anyone to stop that practice. Publishers provided us with office 
books, good, bad, and indifferent, in the vernacular, and so we 
began to ‘‘say office’’—in my own case it was nearly fifty years 
ago—and we are still saying office in a manner which needs no 
quotation marks and from office books which our Mother puts 
into our hands. 

I think it is right to say, too, that I cannot remember a single 
instance where a Catholic priest who has been made aware of this 
practice on the part of a laymen has said a single word to discour- 
age it. That has been a great source of encouragement to all of us. 
Two things stand out in my memory of those happy days which 
passed when I was under instruction at the hands of a good Ca- 
puchin friar, who has since then passed into the presence of the 
God he served so faithfully. One was his delight that I had some 
knowledge of the Summa in Latin, and the other that I carried a 
Roman breviary in my pocket. It made things so much easier, he 
said. It did. It is right too to acknowledge that there are difficul- 
ties about the divine office which are felt by a large number of 
priests. They do not talk about these difficulties, above all in the 
presence of the laity. I know they are there and that I am filled 
with a very great admiration for the way in which they are faced. 
Fidelity to the obligation of the office on the part of our priests is 
a great spiritual driving force. 

But it will be quite in order if as a layman I mention a few 
obvious difficulties and suggest a few remedies to my fellow lay- 
men. I am glad to think that we have a medium in ORATE FRA- 
TRES where these difficulties can be discussed, in a spirit of fra- 
ternal charity and with a desire to help one another. 

The first difficulty is that of the language in which the office 
is to be said. We have to remind ourselves that we are undertaking 
to pray with the Church, we are not undertaking to say office for 
any other reason. And so it is necessary that we should strive to 
pray intelligently, that we should strive to understand what we 
are saying to almighty God. I cannot say my prayers in a language 
I do not understand. A French, German, or Irish prayerbook is 
of no use to me because I do not speak those languages and the 
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word which they put on my lips can get no further. It is not so 
with Latin. I can make an act of the love of God in English, and 
say, with full comprehension “‘O my God I love Thee.’’ But it is 
just as easy and conveys exactly the same meaning to me if I say 
‘Deus meus ego amo te.”’ It is not as easy to say ‘““Mon Dieu, je 
vous aime.’ Why is this? Because I normally use only two lan- 
guages, Latin and English, which are in a manner of speaking my 
native languages, Latin, which my Mother puts on my lips ,and 
which I have consequently done my best to learn from love of her 
and her ways, and English, which I use naturally and which I 
profess to understand. 


I cannot see any objection to the use of the vernacular when 
a layman says the divine office—provided the English he is given 
to use is really English or some other language with which he is 
familiar, and not something archaic and out-of-date. Now I am 
not going to argue about the merits and defects of the translations 
which we are given to use, but I feel bound to say this: there is a 
vast difference, which all teachers of languages will understand, 
between translations and construes. Whatever language is used 
we have got to bear in mind all the time that it is a translation of 
the Latin, and professes to be such. It is not, or should not be a 
construe, which is quite a different thing. Let me illustrate this 
difference by a simple example. 


Turn to the familiar passage in the Canticle of Canticles, ch. 
2, v. 16. The Vulgate, and the office, reads: ‘‘Dilectus meus mthi, 
et ego illt.’’ Turn now to the translation in the Douai Bible of 
that verse and you will read: ‘“‘My beloved to me and I to him.”’ 
This is an example of a construe, and not a translation at all. 
Every college student of Latin is familiar with what is known as 
the ethic dative, which can be simply explained by saying that 
Latin uses the dative case sometimes to express the possessive. The 
English version which I have quoted above will seem unintelligible 
considered as English. It is certainly not vernacular. And in this 
case the true and deeply beautiful meaning of the Latin can only 
be rightly expressed by translating, ‘‘My beloved is mine, and I 
am his.’’ Here translation overcomes the crudity of the construe 
and reveals the real meaning of the Vulgate. 
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Again, the backbone of the office is the psalter. If we were 
familiar with the psalms in English we should find that we had 
overcome the greater part of the difficulty of saying the office. But 
we are not. And here again it is difficult to see how we are to be- 
come familiar with the psalms in English, until the psalms have 
been translated into English—the English which we speak as our 
native tongue. The Douai version bristles with difficulties in this 
respect. For the psalter it gives a literal version which is sometimes 
wholly incomprehensible. It seems as though those responsible had 
fallen between the Scylla of the construe and the Charybdis of 
imitating the many non-Catholic versions of the psalms, not di- 
rectly connecting with the Vulgate, which were flooding Europe 
under the auspices of schismatics and heretics. 

This difficulty is not insuperable. It seems to me that we may 
rightly claim that what we say with our lips we should under- 
stand with our hearts. From long familiarity with the Latin my 
personal feelings are entirely on the side of using it. But it is truly 
a long familiarity and I have no right to say that no one should say 
office who cannot say it in Latin. In the Society of the Magnificat 
it has been our rule from the beginning that members should say 
their appointed hours in Latin. We do not expect that anyone who 
wishes to join the Society should become a member at once and 
say his appointed hour week by week if he is unfamiliar with 
Latin. No one can become a full member of the Society for three 
years after joining, and during that time he will have the oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with Latin so that he can take his 
proper part without difficulty. He will find his fellow members 
willing and anxious to help him. Anyone who will persevere over 
this time will obviously be in dead earnest about the matter. A 
wise saying on this point will be found in ORATE FRATRES, Vol. 
X, p. 147: “Practices which one can discard with impunity had 
better be thrown away, because they are not born of actual con- 
ditions or of necessity but are fictitious products of an inventive 
mind.’’ There are thousands who have been brought to realize that 
in the divine office they have the most wonderful vehicle of prayer. 
We ask that they shall learn, painfully perhaps and humbly al- 
ways, to avail themselves of this. 
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May I conclude this treatment of a difficulty by recommend- 
ing those who find it hard to get familiar with the usual English 
of the psalms to become acquainted with a book, Benedictine 
Hours, which appeared in 1934. They will find there the hours 
of Terce, Vespers, and Compline, translated into intelligible Eng- 
lish, from the Benedictine breviary. This is the first attempt I have 
come across to render the divine office in a manner worthy of its 
high dignity. 

The other difficulty which I have often heard expressed, with 
regret and wistful longing on the part of those who really see the 
importance of what is being set before them, is: ‘‘I have no time.” 
Possibly this is true in some cases. In many cases, however, it is, 
I believe, by no means true. Especially if the persons concerned 
reflect on the true meaning of the office. They want to live a fuller 
Catholic life than they have lived hitherto. They realize that the 
liturgical prayer of the Church is not an end in itself but a means 
to an end which is of the utmost importance to them as individuals. 
Prayer to them does not mean just asking for this or that. It means 
that intimate relationship with our Lord which is never broken. 
It is His own command that we should pray without ceasing, that 
hour by hour, day by day, and year by year, all our life long, we 
should be in union with Him, and in Him with one another. At 
one moment of our life we shall be praising Him, at another we 
shall be listening to Him, at all times we shall be gaining the graces 
which His precious death and passion have gained for us, at all 
times we shall strive to be within call of Him. Our prayer will be 
“Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth,”’ rather than “‘Lord give 
me this or that which I fancy will satisfy my needs.’’ For the end 
is, surely, that we may be made worthy to be partakers with Him 
and His saints of the everlasting glory of the life hereafter, that as 
His holy angels, the ‘‘liturgical spirits’’ of St. Paul, always do Him 
service in heaven, so we may fit ourselves to take, if it be his holy 
will, our place, though it be the lowest room, where we may join 
with them in the eternal trisagion. The printer of the last printed 
edition of the Sarum Breviary, Claude Chavallon, uses as part of 
his device the words, ‘‘Lo, how one short hour raises us from 
earth to heaven,”’ and that is just why we who have come through 
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many difficulties and tribulations to love the divine office and make 
it our book of prayer are convinced that it is possible for many of 
good will to submit to that small discipline of taking time from 
other things to spend with Him and His Church in the service of 
His heavenly courts. 

There is no need of suggesting a set timetable in a matter like 
this; the difficulty is not to find time but to leave off when you have 
made a beginning. Thank God that our hearts and minds are be- 
ing turned to this, and may He prosper the work of our hands in 
this and all other matters to His honor and glory. 

CHARLTON BENEDICT WALKER, OBL.O.S.B. 

Doway, Golden Valley, C. P., South Africa 

° 
POPE PIUS XI AND THE LITURGICAL MOVEMENT 

Les Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales of February carries 
an account of the audience which our Holy Father accorded to the 
Rt. Rev. Dom Bernard Capelle, abbot of Mont César, on December 
12, 1935. The words of the Sovereign Pontiff on this occasion fur- 
nish a most valuable index to the wishes of the Holy See in regard 
to the liturgical movement. We translate from the French of Les 
Questions: 

“People make a great deal of the liturgy in our day, but not 
always as they ought and as we would wish. Frequently too much 
importance is attached to its external aspect, to material things, 
whereas it is the spirit that is important: to pray in accord with 
the spirit of the praying Church. 

“The Church is very inclusive. In fact, her inclusiveness is 
occasionally very astonishing. She accepts all manner of prayer, 
even very deficient and imperfect prayer, for she has pity on the 
weakness of poor man. ‘Very well,’ she says, ‘since you cannot 
pray otherwise, pray as you do, as long as you really pray.’ But 
when one wishes to know what she understands by prayer, that 
is an entirely different matter: and it is in the liturgy that one 
discovers her way. 

“Tt is necessary to imitate holy Church, and not to prohibit 
what she consents to accept in the matter of prayer. But one should 
seek to elevate this prayer little by little, and to teach the faithful 
to pray as she prays. 
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‘The liturgy is a very great thing. It is the most important 
organ of the ordinary teaching power (magisterium ordinarium) 
of the Church.” 

(Abbot Capelle) : ““Most holy Father, I would not concern 
myself about the liturgy, unless I believed that it is such an im- 
portant, essential and sacred thing.” 

—‘You are right. It is a most important thing. There are so 
very few things on earth which are really important, which are 
really worthy that one concerns oneself with them: Christ, the 
soul, the life of the Church. All the rest, what are they worth? 

“Now the liturgy is not the teaching of this or that particu- 
lar person, but the teaching of the Church. 

“Continue your great work: ‘Optimam partem elegisti’.”’ 

Since the above words were spoken not incidentally, but in 
response to the express petition of Abbot Capelle that the Holy 
Father would deign to give ‘direction and encouragement to the 
liturgical work pursued with such zeal in Belgium,” their im- 
portance is self-evident. Shortly after the audience, moreover, His 
Holiness sent to Mont César a letter in his own handwriting which 
contained the following commendation: 

“To disseminate and to explain the liturgical texts, as does 
the Benedictine Abbey of Mont César (Louvain), is to make one- 
self the mouthpiece of the praying and teaching Church.”’ 

ORATE FRATRES wishes to congratulate the abbot and monks 
of Mont César for this official recognition and blessing of their 
zealous labors in the liturgical cause, and to thank Abbot Capelle 
for having been the occasion for this heartening message from our 
common father to all lovers of the liturgy. 

Oo 
OFFICIAL DECREE CONCERNING THE DIALOG MASS 


One of the means most frequently advocated to further active 
congregational participation in the holy Sacrifice is the Missa reci- 
tata, or dialog Mass. ORATE FRATRES has more than once pointed 
out that this manner of assisting at the holy Sacrifice is not an es- 
sential part of the liturgical movement, as some would have it, but 
that it is nevertheless to be most heartily encouraged wherever it 
can be edifyingly performed, and will be an outward expression 
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of, and will advance the spirit of, communal participation in the 
great Actio. In Vol. VII, pp. 77-84, Dom Roger Schoenbechler, 
O.S.B., summed up the advantages of the dialog Mass, gave sug- 
gestions on how it is to be carried out, and also showed that the 
Church approves this manner of celebrating the Sacrifice. The well- 
known decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites issued on August 
4, 1922 (S.R.C., No. 4375), clearly permitted the Missa recitata 
under certain conditions and with the permission of the ordinary, 
or bishop. Notwithstanding this official decision in its favor, and 
notwithstanding its widespread introduction in all countries, dis- 
cussion concerning its legitimacy and desirability continued inter- 
mittently in several European ecclesiastical journals. This state of 
affairs prompted His Eminence, Cardinal Minoretti, archbishop of 
Genoa, and an ardent sponsor of the liturgical movement, to sub- 
mit the matter to the Sacred Congregation of Rites anew. Follow- 
ing is a translation of the questions submitted by His Eminence. 
and the answer of the Congregation: 

“TI. In seminaries, in religious houses, and in some parishes, 
the practice has been introduced whereby the people, together with 
the server, respond in private Masses, provided no confusion is 
thereby brought about. It is asked, therefore, whether this prac- 
tice may be allowed or even propagated. 


“II. In some places, the people in private Masses recite the 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei together with 
the priest in a loud tone of voice. Protagonists of this practice ad- 
duce the following reason: private Mass is a shortened form of the 
chanted Mass. But in the chanted Mass the people sing the Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Det. Hence the same may 
be done in private Mases by means of recitation. It is asked there- 
fore whether this practice as well as the reason alleged may be 
allowed.” 

—‘‘This sacred Congregation, after having consulted with 
the liturgical commission, responds that according to decree No. 
4375 it lies within the province of the ordinary to judge in each 
particular case whether, considering respective circumstances of 
place, population, number of Masses celebrated simultaneously. 
etc., the practice in question, although praiseworthy in itself, will 
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be the occasion of disturbance rather than result in increased devo- 
tion. This (disturbance) may more easily occur in the practice 
mentioned in the second question,—abstracting entirely from the 
reason adduced for the practice, namely, that ‘private Mass is a 
shortened form of the chanted Mass.’ 

“In accordance with the above-mentioned criterion, Your 
Eminence has the full right prudently to regulate this form of li- 
turgical piety.” 

(Signed) ALFONSO CARINCI, 
Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
° 


OUR COVER DESIGN 


Our cover design for the present issue is a conventional repre- 
sentation of the holy Eucharist. The fish surmounted by a basket 
of loaves has been used to symbolize the Eucharistic banquet of 
Christians since the early catacomb days of the Church. Similarly 
venerable by tradition is the acrostic word ichthus (fish) signifying 
“Jesus Christ Son of God, Savior.” The design is particularly ap- 
propriate for the feast of Corpus Christi. The basic cruciform out- 
line of the entire picture indicates the essential relation of the Food 
to the Sacrifice of the Cross and to the latter’s re-presentation, the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass. 





oO 


COMMUNICATIONS 


TEACHING THE LITURGY TO SEMINARIANS 


To the Editor:—I may introduce myself as a postgraduate student of 
theology at the . . . in Rome, and as one who is interested in the liturgy. 
I may say “in principle,” for I recognize that it is the official worship 
of the Church, the spouse of Christ, that it is therefore the manifestation 
of the inner life of the Church. Especially for us priests is a knowledge 
and understanding and love of the liturgy necessary, for we are the in- 
struments which the Church uses as her “voice,” and surely our intelli- 
gent cooperation is necessary. Besides, if the priests do not live the life 
of the Church, how can we get the people to be interested in, and derive 
benefit from, their participation in things liturgical. 

So far so good. But I am afraid that I have not attempted to put 
such theory into practice. And it is not altogether my fault. Here, as is 
the case, I am afraid, in many seminaries, we are taught little or nothing 
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directly bearing on the liturgy. The breviary is “acquired” with the sub- 
diaconate, and after the first few months of enthusiasm, is in danger of 
becoming simply an “onus diei.” So, too, with the Mass. We get the 
theory of sacrifice, the essence of the Mass, etc., in theology; but nothing 
about how we are to make this Sacrifice ours; nothing about the cere- 
monies of the Mass and their significance; nothing about the history and 
meaning of the prayers of the Mass, even of the Canon. Breviary and 
Mass are the fundamentals of the priestly life and it seems a great shame 
(mea culpa) that we do not appreciate them as we should. And even then 
we are just touching on a portion of the liturgy; but I think that if we 
cculd do something to arouse interest in the proper study, from a litur- 
gical point of view, of these two essentials, many of us would be en- 
couraged to pursue the study of the rest on our own account. 

There are many others here who are of the same opinion as myself 
in this matter. 

Yours fraternally in the priesthood of Christ, 
SACERDOS 
Rome, Italy 





oO 


BOOK REVIEWS 


OUR PART IN THE MYSTICAL BODY. By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 
The Queen’s Work, 3742 West Pine Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 183 pp. 
Cloth, n. p. g.; paper, fifty cents. 

The work is the outcome of a series of classroom lectures at the 1934 
Summer School of Catholic Action in St. Louis and New York. The 
author is disarmingly frank concerning the theological difficulties of the 
doctrine and of his own qualifications to treat of it; also concerning the 
general purpose of the book. He says in the Introduction: “I was afraid 
of the theological depth of the subject. I confess myself no theologian 
in any technical sense, but only an ordinary priest who, after a full course 
in theology, came rather late in life face to face with what amounted al- 
taost to a revelation of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. . .. (The book) 
makes no pretence of being profound. . . . It aims only at breaking 
zround, at giving the broadest outlines, at suggesting what can be devel- 
oped and finally grasped only through individual work and study.” Be- 
cause ot this broad declaration of the book’s scope, it may seem churlish 
of any reviewer to descend to particulars in criticizing the work. How- 
ever, we may be excused if we point out a number of things which might 
wel] be clarified in any future edition of the book. First of all, the author 
makes 2 curious distinction—and sharply drawn—between our first par- 
ent’s adoption to the state of sonship of God, and his receiving of the 
divine life (pp. 22-25). Secondly, he ventures a serious departure from 
the traditional manner of viewing the mystical body as coextensive with 
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the Church. He seems to hold that mortal sin severs a member’s organic 
connection with the mystical body, so that the latter is only a union of 
“saints.” Thus on p. 102: “The very ugliness of the crime (mortal sin) 
makes it impossible for the guilty person to be longer a part of the spotless 
body of the Savior.” Similarly, but with more oratory, he writes on p. 88: 
“He is cut away from the source of life, as a hand might be cut away 
from the head and heart—cut away by a vicious blow of a sweeping 
sword but still clinging to the body by a trifle of skin.” If the author 
had taken into consideration the role of the sacramental character—which 
he dees not even mention—he might have saved himself from the anti- 
climax of the last quotation. Finally, it seems to the reviewer that the 
doctrine of the mystical body is stretched beyond St. Paul’s intent in the 
author’s application of it in evaluating man’s material body (pp. 135 and 
151f.). We think that the “ordinary reader” for whom the book is in- 
tended (cf. Introduction) is apt to draw rather curious conclusions 
from a sentence such as the following: “‘As his (the lawyer’s) hand drives 
his pen in the making of his brief, he regards it with a new interest. That 
hand is a part of the Mystical Body of Christ. . . .” Oratory in the treat- 
ment of a theological subject may have its drawbacks. 

In general, however, we believe that the author has achieved the pur- 
pose for which he has written. He certainly knows how to write inter- 
estingly and to stimulate to action. And a more matter of fact style in 
treating a weighty dogmatic truth might not have the wide appeal which 


Our Part in the Mystical Body is sure to exercise. 
G. L. D. 


GREGORIAN CHANT DISCOGRAPHY. By Dom Adelard Bouvilliers, O.S.B., 

M.A., Mus. Doc. Reprint of a series of articles which appeared during 1935 

in The Caecilia, a Magazine of Church and School Music. McLaughlin 8 

on Co., 100 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Large pamphlet format; 

Pp- 

While phonograph records as a means toward the knowledge and cul- 
ture of Gregorian chant are sufficiently recognized, it is gratifying now 
to have in hand a systematic enumeration of recordings dating from 1904. 
In his Discography, Dom Adelard, O.S.B., has listed the productions of 
“Lumen” (Bloud & Gay, Paris), Columbia Gramaphone (New York), 
“Semen” (Maredsous Abbey, Belgium), Victor Records- (Camden, N. J.), 
“Christschall” (Berlin), “Polydor” (Paris) and others—147 discs in all. 

The compiler has aptly interspersed his lists with descriptions, inter- 
pretations, comments, interesting lore and quotations, musicological brevi- 
ties, as well as with historical, biographical and technical notes. For im- 
mediate reference he has added a resumé, including an enumeration of the 
choirs or groups performing for each of the producers. 

While the list is of especial value to directors and their choirs, as well 
as to anyone interested in the traditional and normal music of the Church, 
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this value would have been enhanced by the addition of the complete ad- 
dresses of the producers of the respective records. 
R. C. B. 


MESSERKLAERUNG Im Geiste der liturgischen Erneuerung. By Pius Parsch. 
Second Revised Edition. Verlag Volksliturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneu- 
— bei Wien, Austria. 1935. Pp. 360, illustr. Cloth, S. 6; RM. 3, s Fr. 


Happily the demand for sermons and instructions on the Mass is still 
on the increase. Our people have grown Mass-conscious. The more intelli- 
gent their faith, the more their inquiries are given in the spirit of the li- 
turgical revival; and the priest will find that the treatises and explana- 
tions on the Eucharist, assimilated in the regular seminary courses, no 
longer suffice to satisfy the modern inquirer. The question of active parti- 
cipation in the Mass in the manner of the early Church must derive its 
answer both from the vital setting of primitive Christianity, with its 
gtadual development of external worship, and from the progressive restor- 
ation of that life in our day. 

Fortunately one who is thoroughly familiar with the early Christian 
traditions and practices and who has been widely successful in popular- 
izing the Mass as the source and center of our Christian life has given us 
a work, brief in form but weighty in content, that goes far in furnish- 
ing the information desired. 

This explanation of the Mass by Dr. Parsch is a completely revised 
edition of an earlier series of articles, of which ten thousand copies in book 
form were disposed of, before this improved edition appeared. The author’s 
tratment of the subject is neither strictly scientific nor ascetical, yet tak- 
ing both aims into account he follows his own method “in the spirit of 
the liturgical renewal.” His purpose is to illustrate the living corporate 
character of the Mass celebration, such as it was in the first centuries of 
the Church. 

The meaning of the Mass, its historical development, its general struc- 
ture and separate parts are set forth in clear and concise language, inter- 
spersed with practical hints for a better understanding of the Mass text. 
The inspirational style, so characteristic of Dr. Parsch’s writings, is not 
wanting in these pages. A color print and eight illustrations from ancient 
Christian art add an artistic and archzological tone. 

This volume, along with Das Jahr des Heiles, an illuminating intro- 
duction into the liturgical year, by the same author, are classics in recent 
liturgical literature. May they soon become available to English readers! 

B. &. 5S. 


The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. A 
short description is given of those works of which more detailed reviews 
in a later issue are not being contemplated. 
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BEURONER KUNSTVERLAG, Beuron, Hohenzollern, Germany: Benedik- 
tinisches Ordensrecht in der Beuroner Kongregation. By P. Heinrich Suso 
Mayer, O.S.B. 1936. Pp. 394. Paper, RM. 10.80. 

MAGNIFICAT PRESS, Manchester, N. H.: Original Readings for Catholic 
Action. By Burton Confrey, M.A., Ph.D. 1936. xii-680 pp. Cloth. 


ST. BONAVENTURE SEMINARY, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.: Year Book 
1936: The Separated Churches of the Orient. Essays by members of the 
Duns Scotus Theological Society. 1936. Cloth. 


C. WILDERMANN CO., Inc., 33 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y.: The 
Missal for Sundays and Principal Feasts of the Year. With Benediction, 
Vespers, Compline and a Collection of Prayers. 1934. Pp. 440. Imitation 
Leather, eighteen cents in lots of hundred; twenty cents single copy. 


Carmelite Mysticism: Historical Sketches (The Carmelite Press, 6413 
Dante Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 1936. Pp. 113. Cloth, $1.00) is a brief survey 
of the development and progress of the Carmelite school of spirituality 
through the centuries. Its author, Rev. Titus Brandsma, O.Carm., is emi- 
nently qualified to present his subject authoritatively, since he has long 
been a teacher of mysticism in the Order and is at present professor 
of the history of mysticism at the Catholic University of Holland.—The- 
resa Neumann of Konnersreuth has been the object of a great deal of in- 
terest as well as controversy both within and without the Church. The 
latest volume concerning this Bavarian mystic is published by B. Herder 
Book Co. (15 & 17 South Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1936. Pp. 198. Cloth, 
$1.25). Entitled simply Theresa Neumann, the book contains an account 
of her life and her mystical experiences. The co-authors, Revs. C. E. Roy 
and W. A. Joyce, know how to write simply, as befits a life of the simple 
“Resl,” and convincingly. Most readers will share their conclusion, that 
“Konnersreuth is a message of God to men.”—The Rev. Philip J. Furlong, 
Ph.D., professor of history at Cathedral College, New York, is the author 
of The New History of America (William H. Sadlier, Inc., 11 Park 
Place, New York City, 1936. Pp. 592-Ixv. Cloth). The work carries the 
imprimatur of Cardinal Hayes. Written in accordance with modern peda- 
gogical principles, and profusely illustrated, it is sure to find a welcome in 
Catholic parochial schools.—One of the most interesting developments in 
post-War German speaking countries is the growth of the so-called Bibei- 
Bewegung (Bible movement). In most instances it goes hand in hand with 
the liturgical revival. Not only have several excellent hew translations of 
the Bible made their appearance as a result, but numerous manuals have 
been published to assist the faithful in reading and understanding the 
Scriptures. One such manual is Licht Christi, by P. Hermann Fischer, 
S.V.D., which in three handy pocket volumes presents the life of Christ 
in 370 short chapters, with short but inspirational explanations. It is suit- 
able both for private use as well as for study clubs. P. Pius Parsch’s Volks- 
liturgisches Apostolat, Klosterneuburg bei Wien, Austria, is the publishing 
house. Vols. I and II, paper bound, cost S. 2; Vol. II, S. 1.80. 
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BLACKFRIARS 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF LIFE AND LETTERS 
Edited by English Dominicans at Blackfriars, Oxford 


SOME RECENT TRIBUTES: 

“BLACKFRIARS has become one of the most important Catholic 
p-riodicals in the English language.”—El Debate, Madrid. 

“Our brilliant contempurary BLACKFRIARS, which has done so 
much to express and promote Catholic culture.”—The Month, Lon- 
don. 

“BLACKFRIARS continues to be a very real asset to the intellec- 
ual movement among English Catholics, and we advise all who can 
to support it. Its wide interests, high literary and critical standards, 
sound philosophic basis and freedom from cant should commend it 
more and more to thinking men. . . Its always stimulating reviews 
rank among the best in any periodical.”—Par (Organ of the Prink- 
nash Benedictines.) 


Annual subscription (Twelve issues) $3, postfree; Sincle copies 
25 cents 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


2 BREAMS BUILDINGS LONDON, E. C. 4, ENGLAND 











Gregorian Chant 


Music Fourth Year, Gregorian Chant by Justine B. Ward.— 
Contains a series of graded exercises in rhythm and notation, which 
will prepare the children to sing easily and intelligently from the 
official books of the church. 

Cloth, 262 pages, beautifully illustrated, $1.25 


Kyriale Seu Ordinarium Missae (Vatican edition with rhythmic 
signs of Solesmes). Music Fourth Year 2—The division of the 
matter into two volumes has been made in order to facilitate the 
use of the Kyriale at Mass. Both books should be placed in the 
hands of the children as the latter volume will encourage them to 
take an active part in the Liturgical singing. 

Cloth, 146 pages. Price 45 cents. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
1326 Quincy Street, N. E. - - Washington, D. C. 




















SUBSCRIBE NOW 


TO ‘THE 


CAECILIA 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


Twelve to sixteen pages of music each month and 
sixteen pages of reading matter on Catholic Church 
and School music. 


New subscription price $3.00 per year. Single copies, 50c. 
(Foreign subscriptions extra.) 


Founpep A. D. 1874, By JoHN B. SINGENBERGER. 


Published by 
McLAUGHLIN & REILLY COMPANY 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











THE PARISH KYRIALE 


Contains the Asperges, Vidi Aquam, thirteen prin- 
cipal Gregorian chant masses, Credo I and III, Missa 
de Requie with Libera, and simple chant hymns for 
Benediction. Modern notation. Meant to facilitate 
introduction and practice of congregational singing. 


1 to 11 copies, at 10c each plus postage 
12 to 300 copies, at 10c less discount of 20% 
Over 300 copies, at 10c less discount of 25% 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
Collegeville - - - Minnesota. 
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THE CATHOLIC MISSAL 


A New Large Type Missal in English for Daily Use. 
By ©. J. Callan, 0. P., and J. A. McHugh, 0. P 


The type is far larger than in other missals . The printing is eter — 
The arrangement is simpler . The Ordinary “Is ‘In Latin and Engl Ali 
superfluous rubrics (meant only for the celebrant) have been eliminated. Occasion- 
ally used Prayers and Prefaces, prayers for Solemn Mass, and the Blessing before 
the people’s Communion have m removed to separate sections. us the 
Ordinary is a flexible and amy used section .. Contains every new Mass. Votive 
Masses have been num! . A special cord marker springs the book open at 
the Ordinary. Besides there ‘are four ribbon markers. 
1248pp. Beautifully illustrated. 6%x4 Inches. 
Plain Edition—Black cloth, white ed 
No.3 Black imitation leather, gold 
No. 3R. The same but with burnished 
No.4 Black leather, gold ed geS......-ssseeeceees ee oe 
No.5 Black walrus leather, oid “edges peocscece iin s>+weeceeennen 5.00 
Other bindings $6.00 and §7.00. 
Discount allowed te Clergy and Religious. 


Bend for descriptive circular and sample pages. 


The Catholic Sunday Missal 


For Sundays and Principal Feasts. 


The endid large t and careful arran t of The Oatholic Missal is 
auntieatea in this st: § Sunday Missal. ose who demand quality at a 
reasonable price will find it in this book. 


435 pp. 





No. 1. Black cloth, white edgeS.......--+++«-++ 
No. 2. Black imitation leather, gold edges... 
No. 3. Black leather, grain, gold ges 


Discount te Reverend Clergy and Religious. 


The Roman Missal My Missal 


Complete English and Latin text ef the For Sundays and Principal Feasts. 
Mass for every day in the year. Explanatory Preface and Notes — 


By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. Appendix of Devotional Prayers. 











Clear type, 1.478 pages, 4x6 inches By Abbot a Cabrol, O.S.B. 
LARGE TYPE EDITION: 


356x5% inches, %-inch thick, 642 pp. 
603 Black cloth, red edges........ $1.00 
Other bindings: $1.75, “tn $8.00, $5.00. 


REGULAR EDITION: 


STUDENTS be rg thin 
paper; Cloth, red edges......... $3.50 


Five or more copies, each $2.00. 


745 Real —~— <n burnished gold 
edges, flexible ......csceesseeee- $4.50 


Other bindings: 
$4.25, 94.50, $5.50, $6.50, $7.50. 


aa, Ne inches, -inch thi 
O08 "Black cloth’ seh edgen ee 


BOB... 2200+ -G0.08 
Other bindings: 750 and $2.00. 


Discount allowed te the Reverend Clergy and Religious. 
At All Catholic Book Stores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Established 1826 


12 BARCLAY STREET 


NEW YORK 











When writing to advertisers please mention Orate Fratres. 











« ««A Complete Line of the Best 
Known Missals Ever Published 


Artistically produced, fully explained 





THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL 
By Dom Gasper Lefebvre, O.S.B. 
Latin and. English, complete, up-to-date, with music 
From $2.75 to $8.50 
With Benedictine or Jesuit Proprinm 20c additional 





THE ROMAN SUNDAY MISSAL FOR AMERICA 
With new style calendar to use without previous instruction 
From $2.00 to $4.50. 





THE CHILD’S DAILY MISSAL 
From $1.00 to $4.00 


THE LITTLE MISSAL, $1.60 | A LITTLE MASS BOOK, 60c 
In vestpochet form to cerry im pocket or purse 





HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1936 
With Special Supplement for Benedictine and Jesuit Churches 
Sizes 334x614 inches. 88 pages. Strong black covers. 
24c per copy 


Single copy sent to any address for 30c in stamps 


A complete liturgical calendar for the year 1936 of every part of 
each Daily Mass 


Quantrry Discounts To REgLicious 








THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 
413-415-417 SIBLEY STREET SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Publishers, Importers and Menufecturers 
Church Goods, Religious Articles, Vestments, Etc. 
Altarboys Cassocks—Surplices 





WARDERER PeTe co Ss? Paul wine 














